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Conceptual Assumptions of Career Education 

Two basic conceptu^al assumptions of career education constitute 
serious operational challenges when we seek t'o meet the needs of ( 
minority and l^w-incotfie students* One of these assumptions** is that 
career^ education is for all persons. The second is that career education 
is humanistically oriented.' Both^sumptions require brief discussion 
here. * y 

.From the outset, we have pictured career education as an emphasis 

' " ' ^}*\ ^ 

for all persons, at all educational ' levels , in ^11 'settings in our 

society. We have said that career education should be available to 

very young children^ and to adults in the retirement years - to males 

and to, females - to tlie physically and mentally handicapped and to 

gifted and talented pe^rsons - to high school dropouts and to college 

graduates - to the rich and to the poor. We have said that ALL persons 



need to know, understand, and act on the increasingly dose relation- 

\ ' \ . 

ships between education and work that -exist in our society at the present 

time. The assumption, in my opinion, is sound and. must b^ preserved. 

This audience need , not be ren^nded that without uneqi^al resources, 

eqiiality.of opportunity is virtually impo'ssible for those who rAust 

statt out behind. In a democratic society, "poor"is a relative* concept. It 

* i I ' / »^ , , 

is inevitable in that some members of society will have i^oire thari othfers. 
' ^ in a relative sense,'- 
Thusi/ the 'presence of poo^ people doe; 

1 ' , ■ ; lower income" persons 

the assumption^ that, in generation aft^r generation, / mustX always be 



expected to come from t^e sam^ families. To make any concept, such- as 
career education, equally available to all is to guarantee that this 
situation will b*e perpetuated. 

Our philosophy is dedicated to destruction of the cycle of poverty. 
Possibilities for doing so will be discussed shortly. 

The second conceptual promise of ca^er education, for minority and 
low-income persons, is that it is humanistically oriented. I recognize how 
strang^e this statement must sound. If I. didn't think I could defend it,^ I 
would not have said it. ^ 

I have tried to conc,eptualize career education around a four letter ... 

word called *york". In doing so, I have defined work as follows: 

"Wqrk is conscipus effort, other than activities whose \ 
prime purpose is coping or relaxation, aimed at producing "\ 
benefits for oneself, and/or for oneself and others." 

This definition obviously includes unpaid work as well as paid employment. 

Its emphasis on "conscious choice" distinguishes "work" fponj "labor" that 

is forced on the person or performed involuntarily. Its emphasis on ' 

^producing" refers to the human need of all human beings to, do - to 

accomplish - to achieve something that will allow the individual to be 

someone. Its emphasis on "benef.its*'^ illustrates the need we all have to. 

know that somebody needs me for something - that it does make a difference 

that I exist. Former President Lyndon B. Johnson expressed this heed well 

in a speech when he said "to hunger for use and to go unused is the 

greatest hunger of all". Career education is dedicated to relieving, all 

persons from that hunger. That is why I say it is humanistically orientfed. 

It is obvious that career education speaks to what Mas low -described. 

as the higher order need for self-actualization. It is equally obvious ' 
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. that, if one follows Maslow, jneeting this need is dependent on meeting 
the more basic needs of survival, security, love, and belonging. We have 
translated our humanistic orientation for career education into goals that 
say we seek to make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying for each 
individual. In so*' doing, we, too, have bbviously used an ordering of 
needs approach. That is, work cannot be "meaningful" until it is first 
"possible*'. It cannot be "satisfying" unless it is first "meaningful". 

For several years, ^outh unemployment has been approximately three, 
times as great as adult ^aemplo5rment. Further, Unemployment among minority 
youth has been appro:£iinate^ double than for white youth. Further, unem- 
ployment 'rates for females have been higher than for males. The ^sickening 
stability o? the statistic? takes on added meaning in times when general 
adult unemployment rates are rising. With unemployment rates in the inner 
city higher than for the country as a whole, the employment prospects 
facing minority, low- income youth from ;inner city environments seem bleak 
indeed. I have often observed that youth with nothing to do seldom do 
nothing. It is probably an understatement to say that we face an explosive 
situation. 

* The goals of career education can never be met for minority and 
low-income persons unless major and decisive action is first taken to 
attack and solve . the youth unemplo3rment problem. Survival and security 
needs^ related to work, must tak,e initial precedence over meeting higher ^ 
order self-actualization, needs. It seems both unwise and unproductive to 
emphasize the personal- meaningfulness of volunteer, unpaid work to minority 
and low-income persons prior to meeting their ne^ds for paid employment. They 



already know what it's like not to be paid. Unless therfe is paid employment 
available at the time students leave school, career ediicatpLon, for minority, 
and low-income youth', is a ccp-out.,, * ' 

At the same time^ if career education were to content itself hnly 
with making work possible for minority and low- income youth, the goals of 

career education woiild obviously not have been met. We would run the great 

1 * 
risk of assigning minority and low-income y9uth to a life of labor while 

reserving the personal meaningf ulness of work for the more affluent. This 

simply must ^lot be allowed to happen. 

J ■ ■ - • ■ /■ 

Process Assumptions Of Career Education ^ • ' 

As a process, career education follows the model of career development. 
This model envisions a sequence involving, in. a progi^essive manner, (a) 
career awareness; (b) career exploration; (cO ^areex motivation; (d) 
career decisiion-Hiaking; (e) career preparation; (f) career entry; and 
(g) career maintenance and progression. Special problems exist for minority 
and low- income persons in each stage- of this process. Only brief mention 
of such problems can be made here. 

Career awareness aims to acquaint the individual, witfh a broad view / 
of the nature of the world of wprk - including both unpaid work and the 
world of paid employment. That world cannot, for most inner-city youth, 
be seen in its entirety in their immediate neighborhood. More basic, that 
world is 'not known clearly to many of their teachers and counselors not ^to 
their parents. Problems here are pervasive in most inner-city elementary 
schools. \ ' o ^ ^ . 



Career exploration seeks ,to help indjL^viduals consider possible * 
occupational choices based on, their interests and aptitudes coupled with 
an understanding of the basic nature of various occupations and their 
requl,reinents for entry. To be^ef f ective, career ' exploration ^i^s,t be tQpre 
; than a vicarious experience. Reading ^bout, work is like reading about ^ 
sex I.e.; it may very well be stimulating but it 'i^ seldom satisfying^^ 

♦ . , r * * / 

, ^ If .minority and low-income youth are to leave their neighborhoods to 

explore the world of work .first-hand, ft is vital that they see some persons 
in that world who are products of low^^income inner city neighborhoods. 
If this cannot be accomplished, career exploration may be mor.e self-defeating 
than productive for such youth* 
' ' Careei* motivation^ concerns itself with work vajjues and ^'centers around 
helping the individual answer the question "Why should I worfc?'^. If 
per^oh from a very low- income Vf ami lyar^ asked whether dh'ey valUe "making 
money" or "helping people" iT\ore, it should not be surprising if they 
choose economic over altruistic\values. The danger,* of course, is in 
assuming that the individual 4ias no altrui^ifelc work values. Money, as a 
sole motivational base, prevents one from develQging l^ng-term seff- > 
sustainin'g moti'\^ational patt^n^^v Unless minority an^ low-income ' ^ 
^ youth can be given such a'b^oader motivational* base, they cannot be 
expected to persevei^e toward fuj.1 career deverop'merit^ . 

One|X>f Shelly *s poems contain^ th^se lines : "Patience and perserverance 

. i ' • * , ' ' ' ' . . ' 

made a Bishop of His Reverence;.*" Unless motivation can be diverse enough 

to produce perserverance,i"inority and low-income Vouth will find it difficult 

to afford the luxury of patience. 
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Career decision rji^aking^ se^ks to help the. individual answer three 

4|uestions:^ ta)*',.what is important to me; Cb) what is poss*ible for me; and 
* . J . • * • 

(c) what is probable for me? We 'have been more successful in demonstrating 

.probable failure than possible sudceslS . Career decision making, for 
minority and low-income y^th., cannot be based simply on'^ncreasing 
self-understanding and tinderstarf^ings' qf occupational opportunities.. 
Unless it is accompanied by understandings of how to t^ke advantage 

^of such opportunities, it is likely to be more frustfrating than helpful 
in its results. 

Decision making is preceded by indecision. It isn't terribly 

serious to remain occupationally undecided if your father owns the factory. 

However, fof the , minority and' low-in^oae youth who have immediate economic 

needs, occupational inctecision is a very serious matter indeed. Unless 

» 

high quality careei; 'decision-making assistance' is available, pressures of , 
* 

time will continue to force many such youth to settle for lower levels 
of occupational aspiration than -they should,^ ' ^ 



Part of career decision making Teads to occupational preparation 

programs. Problems of minority and low-income youth are particularly 

t' 

serious in this area of career development. It is obvious that long-run 
-problems of jninorities are 'dependent, in part, on more minority persons 
assuming community leadership roles - and^that such toles are, at present, 
largely being taken by college graduates. Thus, there is an absolute 
necessity for encouraging more minority arid low-income persons to attend 

college. If career education goals are to be met, college attendance will 

^\ , ^ ^ ^ . • 

be* seen"*as preparation for work - not simply for a degree. Too many such 

youth se^ still to be regarding the cC^lege degxee^as'an end in^itself 

rather than as a means tio an end. 
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Whi'le recognizing and emphasizing the great need for more minority'' 
persons to become college graduates, it would he both tragic and unfair to 
fail to emphasize, post high school occupational preparation programs at 
less than the baccalaureate level. There can be no freedom if the full 

o 

range of possible vocational preparation choices is not made available for . 
choice. Career education cannot ignore or play down opportunities in 
vocational education for minority ' and low- income persons simply because 
more such persons should be going to college. Instead, Lhe widest possible * 
range of educational opportunities must be made f reely^^available fpr choice 
on the part of all minority and low- income youth - along with the financial 
aid necessary for implementing whatever choices such individuals make. 

' Finally, the continuing problems minority and low-income youth face 
in career entry and progression must be recognized. In recent years, a 
relatively great deal o*f attention has been .focused on helping such youth 
solve problems^ of career entry. Problems of career progression and ^ 
advancement are eq^J.ly important. If career education does not assume 
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king with others to solve such problems, it will 

V 

ial, to the extent it has promised to be, for minority 



Proerainmatic Assump^bns Of Career Education 



Finally, ]^wpu||[ like to comment briefly on three programmatic 
asstimptions of career, education that are currently acting as operational 
deterrents to effective catefer education for minority and low-income persons^. - 
These are: (a) the assumption that career education is a collaborative *^ 
effort; (b) the assuniption that the classroom teacher is ktey to the success 



of career education; and (c) the assumption that career education is 
iAexpensive. , * . , 

From the beginning, caoreer education has b^en pictured as' a 
collaborative effort involving the formal educational system, the home >and 
family, and the business-laborxi\^stry-prof essional-government community. 
The strength of a given community's/career education effort is dependent 
on the strength of each of the^^^hree collaborative forces. 

'Given this view, problems for minority and low-income students 
>^come immediately apparjmt. The inner city school, whew compared with its 
counterparts in the suburbs, is often seen a6 popr as its student body. 
Career education depends greatly on parents to teach positive work values, 

good work habits, and to assist youth in career decision making. Adults 

/ \ , ^ <^ . . " 

living in^ the homes of many minority and low-imcome youth are, at present, 

> 

not well prepared to accept such responsibilities^ Career education counts 
heavily Qn i:he business-labor- industry-prof essional-government community 
to provid^ observational, work experience, and work^study opportunities for 
students. , Further, it depends on the willingness and availability of 
members of that community to serve as resource persons in the classroom.* 

If the business-labor- industry-prof essional-government community ±s limited 

'''ft 

to the immediate, neighbbrhood of the inner city, a lack of both quantity and 
quality^'of effort is almost sure to be felt. ^ - , ' ' 

All three parts of this co^aborative effort - the schools, the ' 
homeji and family, structure, and the business-labor-industry-prof essional 
-government community, must be strengthened if. quality career education is 
to be provided* for minority and 'low- income youth, 
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A secojid programmatic assumption is that the classroom teacher is 
key to the success of career education.' Career education ?sks* the teacher 
to use the community as a learning laboratory in which students ca^^see 
career implications of subject matter. It asks that we open up the ' ; 
, community to students and teachers for field trips and for "hands-on" 
experiences,^ It asks that many, persons from t^ community be brought 
into the schools to serve aa career education resource persons. It asks^ 
the teacher to us^ a project approach to teaching and to emphasize a "success 
approach", based on individualization of instruction, to the ^teaching . 
learning process. The m^ny inner-city teachers who, day after day,, fiod 
crowded classrooms, danger on the streets, and'pupils who. can't read fj.nd'it 
difficult to become enthusiastic about the pleas and visions o^^care^r 4 
education. The problems of many are compounded b^ their own lack of 
experience in or contact with the worPd of work outside of formal educa^ 
tion. . * , . 

The third prografSmatic assumption of career education is that it is 
inexpensive. This assumption is based, in part, on the fact thar career ' 
education asks, neither for new buildings jior for l^ge increases in staff. 
• It seeks, to be infused into all subjects rather than being added on 'as yet . 
•anoWier part of the curriculum. In part, this assumption rests on a belief 
that, if youth are prepared fpr work^ ind willing to work,, they will find 
work/ that is satisfying to themselves and beneficial to society. 

In the case of^ minority and .low-iticome youth, this entire assumption 

appears to be erroneous. It is going, to cos^t sizeable^sums of money to" 

^ ' / 
give i^ner-city tea|:hers the kind of insetvice education they wiU ne^d to ' 
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work in career education. Parent education programs for career education 

in the inner-city will require special staff and so cost money. Similar"l\, 
> * 

field trips and work experience sites for minority and low-income youth 
cannot be limited to^ the inner city itself, but must extend out a considerable 
distance. This, too, will require staff and equipment and so cost monev. 

Career development programs, for minority and inner-city youth* * 
must, if they are to be effective, be both heavily staffed and equipped with 
a .wide vari'ety of career e^^ploration and decision-making equipment. All 
of this will be expensive.^ finally, theJ^rg^'St costs will be those 
connected with guaranteeing access to post high schapl^ educational V^^o^^^ams 
and to real, bonaf ide "emplt)ym.ent for minority and inne3j:ity youth. Unless 
both are purchased, neither will be available and career education will h^ve 
been y^t another hoax society has played on such youth. ^ 

Concluding R'eroarks ^ ^ ♦ 

In raising these problems career education faces in^ neetingyneeds of 

minority and' low-i^ncome youth, L, in no way*, intend to imply th§t I know^ - 

immediate and effective solutions that can n^ be applied in solving them. 

At the same time, I find myself full of several beliefs regarding solutions 

to these problems. I would be less than honest ^here if~I failed to 'state ^ . 

their g'eneral nature. 

First, I am convinced that, of all the things needed, money must " 

*• * 

surely beat, by a very wide margin, whatever is in second place. Evep - 
more important, we need other branches of goyeiinment - the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the'Department of Commerce, the Department of Defense - and 
many others to join forces in Emphasizing and implementing relationships 



\ \ 
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between educatioj:i and work in our society. *We neecj, the business-labor- 
iniiustry-professional community to recignize that they, top, have a stake 
in attaining the goals of career education. Finally, it seems to me that. 



in spite of our past failures to do so, we nee'd to encourage the churches 
of the nation to become involved in career education. They have a key 

* 9 

role to play in problems involving value decisions and personal judgments. 

Second, I am ^con^;J/nced that,, in spite. of the problems I have 
specified here, career education can be a reality foiP minority and for 

s 

inner city youth. Many examples exist throughout the United States where' 
effective actions are already being taken. The conference program here is 
filled with some of the better examples* Many others 'exist who could not 
be brought here. In no way are the problems of providing effective career 
education for minority and inner city youth Incapable oi solution. We need 
to build on^ the many good examples that now exist and go^ forward together. 
" Third, I am convinced that , career education holds- great promise for 

meeting major current needs of minority and *inner city yd'uth. If, as a\ 

♦ ^ 

nation, we .committed ourselves to career education for such youth, it 

*\ \ ' y ^ ' . \ ' 

would pay big -dividends both iti terms' of bringing persohal meaning and 

meaningfulness to their lives' and in terms ^of brifiging great benefits to\ 

the. larger society* ' Career education is a winner. We 'should not abandon 

its implementation simply because formidible problems need to be solved. " 



The best way to ^begin i^^ro begin.^ And I think we should. 



b * C ^ « 

Finally, I am convinced that, in^the absence of a sound and ^ 
comprehensive career education effort, problems of minority and inner city 
yotith.jj^l surely become more complex for them and. more difficult for 
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society in the years ahead. We cannot continue to do what have done. In J- v'*^ . 
the past. Career education offers a positive, action program for change. , 
It sefems to me to be worth trying* - \ 

\ ■ 
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